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Golden's Super for Plain Sections and Fence. (See page 115.) 
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The New No-Bee-Way Section and Double- | 
Cleated Slat Separator or Fence. 


These two articles seem to be making quite a stir among 
some of our cotemporaries ; and as there seems to be some in- 
quiry in regard to them among the readers of the American 
Bee Journal, perhaps a brief description and discussion of 
them may not come amiss. 

Fifteen years ago sections having top and bottom of equal 
width with the sides were manufactured and sold by Mr. G. B. 
Lewis, of the G. B. Lewis Co. Just how these sections were 





used at that time by bee-keepers who bought them is not defi- 
nitely known; butin all probability they were spaced apart 
without separators. This would cause the combs to be bulged 
unequally, and, as a result, such combs would be uncratable. 


A few years later Oliver Foster, then of Iowa, conceived 
the idea of making double-cleated slatseparators. With these 
separators he used plain sections—that is, those having top 
and bottom equal in width to the sides. A row of sections 
was seton a flat board, and up against them was placed a 
cleated separator; then another row and another separator, 
and soon. These were firmly clampt together and put on the 
hive. On the under side of the cleats was fastened a little 
strip of tin that projected out far enough to catch the corners 
of the sections. This was in 1888. The illustration herewith 




















The B. Taylor Slotted Separator. 


given will show the separator as he used it, and is very like 
those now manufactured and styled ‘‘ fences,” the last name 
being used, we suppose, because it was short and descriptive. 


But for some reason or other these did not attract a great 
deal of attention at the time, altho we are informed that sev- 
eral bee-keepers throughout the United States began using 
them, and have been using them ever since. But no one 
seems to have said very much about them till along in 1895, 
when the late B. Taylor wrote up and described his double- 
cleated separators and 4x5 no-bee-way section. At that time 
he claimed he had been using them some four years; that 
they gave him perfect sections weighing a scant pound; that 
‘*the honey on both sides of the sections comes within ¥ inch 
of the section, and is never broken in moving the separator, 
and the surfaces are 4 inch apartin crating. In crating sec- 
tions filled between common fiat separators, the surfaces of 
the combs are \ inch apart, and requires a larger crate for 
the same number of pounds.” Mr. Taylor further claimed 
that he not only secured better-filled sections, but that their 
appearance was very much better. 

Altho it appears that Mr. Taylor called Mr. Root’s atten- 
tion to this style of separator and section, the latter did not 
at the time enthuse very much over it. 

Later on Mr. Danzenbaker began to talk of the merits of 
the plain section; aud altho he tried to get the Root people to 
see their advantages when used in connection with cleated 
separators, they could not be made to *‘ see.” How blind some 
people can be when they want to be, and how wide awake 
they can be when they want to see. How is this, Mr. Root? 


During the greater part of this time there were others 
who were using sections without insets or openings; but for 
some reason they said littleor nothing about it in print; but it 
now turns out that Mr. L. A. Aspinwall, of Michigan, had 





been using plain sections in connection with the double-cleated 
tin separator for a number of years with a great deal of satis- 
faction. Aspinwall separators differ materially in construc- 
tion from the ‘‘ fences” that are now being talkt about. In 
each tin separator there were transverse slots stampt out of 
the metal, and coming directly opposite the uprights of the 
sections. Just above and below these slots are fastened short 
cleats that space and hold the separator a scant bee-space be- 
tween the sections. 

Mr. Aspinwall secures, in effect, sections open all around ; 
and Mr. W. D. Soper writes of Mr. Aspinwall’s honey that it 
was the finest he ever saw. The combs were filled clear out 
to the wood, and there were no peep-holes or openings in the 
corners of the sections. Mr. Aspinwall, however, says this 
statement is a little overdrawn, and that while the openings 
are small and scarce, there are occasionally some to be found. 


Along in October last, Mr. Root, of Gleanings, suddenly 
became very much awake over plain sections and fences. 
When he saw them in use at the home and apiary of Mr. Miles 
Morton, of New York State, he says he did not entirely get 
hold of their advantages; but later, when he came home and 
saw Mr. Danzenbaker’s beautiful honey, his enthusiasm for 
this kind of section and fences quite ran away with him. Mr. 
Root, you know, is a hobby-rider, and sometimes his hobby 
runs away with him. Whether the section-fence hobby will 
run away with him now remains to be seen. Among other 
things he claims as advantages for the plain sections and 
fence the following: 


1. These fences are made entirely of scrap, and, consequently, 
will cost but little more than the old-style separator, which, after 
being used a year or so, had to be discarded. 

2. Prettier and better filled comb honey can be secured with a 
fence, for the reason that the bees can crawl all through the slats, 
affording them easy and direct passage-ways from one honey-box 
to another. One great objection to the old-style super with its separators 
is that it shut off each section-box into a compartment or room by itself ; 
and, as every one knows, it was much harder to get bees to enter 
comb-honey supers than supers of the extracting sort. 
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The Tall and the Square Section. 


3. The peculiar construction of the fence will, we believe. 
largely do away with the passage-holes in the cornersof the ordi- 
nary section honey-boxes. 

4. The fact that the fence is made up of several different slats, 
bound by transverse strips on each side, and grooved cleats on each 
end. has a tendency to very materially stiffen and strengthen the 
section-holder. Incase of the old-style super, the bottom-bar of 





the section-holder would sometimes sag; but the new fence is so 
much stiffer than the separator that we believe it will do away 
largely with the sagging of the bottom-bars. 

5. The new section, when filled with honey, will bring a higher 
price, because they appear to be, and. in fact, are better filled out. 
and the surfaces of the combs themselves are more even—at least 
this seems to be the experience of those who have used such sec- 
tions with a cleated separator or fence. 

6. Facility in scraping these sections with their plain straight 
edges is quite an important feature. It is not an easy matter to 
clean out the insets of the ordinary old-style sections, and practi- 
cally impossible to remove the stain. A case-knife or a piece of 
steel having sharp square edges will. with one sweep, clean almost 
the whole four edges of the new section at once. 

7. The new section and fence greatly simplify the construction 
of the section-holder. The bottom instead of being scored out to 
correspond with the openingsin the bottoms of the sections. is 
one straight piece. and of the same width as the section itself 
The end-bars are also of equal width with the bottom-bar. 

8. The new section is only 114 inches wide, and yet will bold 
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as much honey as the old 1% section with its openings when used 
with plain oon rators; and consequently the ordinary shipping- 
case will hold from 15 to 25 per cent. more honey, thus effecting a 
substantial saving in cases to the bee-keeper. 


Th: fence and section that the Rovt people have fixt on 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. The slats are 
%-inch wide, and spaced 2/12 of aninch apart. The cleats 
are }<-inch wide by 2/12 thick. But some have asked, 
“Why 2/12?” Mr. Root says that is because, when the 
space is wider, say 4 or 5/16, the bees are liable to ridge 





The Fence or Cleated Separator. 


the honey opposite the openings. If these spaces are confined 
to the width of the perforated zinc, which are, in round num- 
bers, 2/12 inch, he claims there will be no ridges. 

—- If plain sections ever come into general use, it will greatly 
simplify the present method of cleaning propolis off the sec- 
tions, because there are no insetsor openings in the sections 
to clean; and as these openings cannot be cut quite so smooth 
as the rest of the section, they are apt to be covered more with 
propolis and stain than other parts of the section. Mr. Aspin- 
wall makes use of a wooden cylinder covered with sand-paper. 
While this is revolving at a high rate of speed the edges of 
the sections are drawn across it, cleaning the wood at one 
sweep, and this makes it look as fresh, so Mr. Aspinwall says, 
and as nice as when it originally came from the factory. Mr. 
Golden, whose section-cleaner was illustrated on page 33, in- 





Dovetailed Super with Plain Section and Fence. 


stead of using a sanded cylinder, makes use of a belt made of 
sand-paper. The section is laid against the face of this rap- 
ridly-traveling belt, and, presto! the whole face of the section 
is cleaned in the twinkling of an eye. 

We understand that the Root people are figuring on a 
smaller and cheaper machine for sand-papering the surfaces of 
the sections after they are filled with honey, that can be used 
by the mass of bee-keepers. 


GOLDEN'S PLAIN SECTION SUPER AND FENCE. 


In Gleanings for Feb. 1, Mr. J. A. Golden gives full direc- 
tions for making the fence or slat separator, which we repro- 
duce, with the illustration on the first page, which Gleanings 
has kindly loaned to us. Here is what Mr. Golden says: 


‘**I send a photo of my arrangement of super for the no- 
bee-space section, and how I manage to change my leveled- 
down-comb bee-space sections to the no-bee-space; also how I 
arrange the section-holder for the no-bee-space section with 
slatted separator. 

‘IT want to say to all who want to try the no-bee-space 
sections and slatted separator that they will find this arrange- 
ment far the handiest and most accurate of any plan—at least 
that I can suggest. 

‘“‘ First, I make a mold to make the slatted separator in— 
see No. 1 in cut; it is made by tacking on a smooth true board 
some ribs lengthwise just where you want spaces between the 
slats and the width of the opening. Transversely in the board, 
grooves should be cut to receive the cross-cleats. The cut will 
show (of course, make this pattern accurate and true). Cut 
the old or new separator strips straight the width you desire, 
and the exact length of inside section-holder. Having the 





little cleats cut, and one chooses to tack them together, drop 
a cleat into each groove, then lay the slats in their proper 
spaces, placing another set of cleats on top over the under 
cleats; drive three tacks through each set of cleats, and lift 
separator out; clinch the small points, and your separator is 
complete. 

** But if one prefers to glue them, it is but a child’s play. 
Having cleats and slats and a pot of hot glue, swipe one side 
of the little cleats, and put them in the transverse grooves, 
glue side up, then lay the slats on the glued cleats, and on the 
slats over the cleats lay another set of cleats, and over all a 
smooth board, and press one or two minutes; take ovt the 
fence and stack up, and keep weighted down for a few hours. 
It takes Flody just two minutes to glue a one-fence separator. 

**Number 2 is the section-holder. It is made solid by 
nailing the section-slats to two end-boards, just so that four 
sections will fit between neatly; then nailon one side a cleated 
board to correspond with cleated separator, and one loose 
cleated side-board, No. 4, completes the section-holder. The 
cut shows Flody filling a holder. 

**Number 3 shows one of my bee-way supers, filled with 
the no-bee-space sections; and holder No. 5, showing how 
they are held in place. No. 4, a loose side-board, is slipt in, 
and wedges pusht down between the holder and side, and the 
body of the super holds them permanent, and clamps sections 
bee-glue tight. 

** Number 6 shows three sections of honey with the pro- 
jecting edges clipt off by a circular saw.” 
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Answer to Questions on the “Golden’’ Method 
of Comb Honey Production. 


BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


On page 66, Mr. McNeal has given us quite an interesting 
article, and I am very glad to read his comments, yet it is a 
fact that bee-keepers are more given to theorizing upon the 
subject of apiculture, so it seems to me, than on any other in- 
dustry. Theories not practiced figure nothing in apiculture. 

But to answer Mr. McNeal’s questions and intimations as 
to my method, 1 will say: 

First, how do I keep pollen out of the supers during the 
five days? By placing the parent colony over the supers in 
which the queen and swarm have been hived on starters or 
full sheets of comb foundation (not drawn comb), and provid- 
ing side-entrances so that when the field-bees come in loaded 
with pollen they go directly to the brood-combs and. deposit 
their pollen. 

Now, I don’t know whether they (beesof the swarm), dur- 
ing the five days, return after depositing pollen and deposit 
their little mite of nectar below or not, but I do know that I 
have never seen, to the best of my knowledge, one cell of pol- 
len in section honey produced by this method, and I have let- 
ters from quite a number of bee-keepers during the past sea- 
son who claim the same success. 

Now, I don’t think it ought to be much of awrinkle if one 
will properly test as recommended. That’s the way I usually 
do with any manipulation that comes up, andin sodoing many 
theoretical ideas [ had trumpt up wither away. Sol hope 
Mr. McNeal will fulfill his promises the coming season. 

There is much in Mr. McNeal’s article I would like to 
notice, but it would require too much space in this article. I 
will just say, however, that I use both 8 and 10 frame hives, 
and I think if he could see them during the season he would 
think they ought to be able to pile up the nectar. 

Before closing, I want to say amen to C. B. Elliott’s clos- 
ing paragraphs on page 68. It is a fact. Who will be the 
next? lLet’s have them all. Continue that practice, Mr. 
Elliott, and I don’t believe your bees will ever have paralysis 
or foul brood. Morgan Co., Ohio. 


Questions on Extracted Honey Production. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have received the following questions with the request 
that I reply to them in the American Bee Journal : 


Mr. C. P. Dapant:—In running for extracted honey do you 
use the narrow frames altogether ? and do you use full sheets of 
foundation in such frames as you do use ? 

Do you extract during the honey-flow, or leave all on until the 
end of the season ? 

How do you care for the empty combs during the winter? and 
how are they cleaned after extracting ’” 

Any additional information along these lines which you may 
be able to give will be highly appreciated. CHUCKLEHEAD. 
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In running for extracted honey, which has been our 
specialty for some 25 years, we use what is called a half-story 
frame, but the name is somewhat misleading, for these frames 
are more than an exact half story in depth. The end-bar is 
just six inches long, making the frame in the clear abort 614 
deep. The length of these frames is the same as of the frames 
below. With a deeper frame than this, which we tried on 
about a hundred hives, some ten years ago, and which we 
kept in use for a few years, we find thatif the hive is not very 
populous, and the weather cool, it gives the bees too much 
room at one time, and, on the other hand, if the weather is 
warm and the crop not very heavy, the queen is more apt to 
go up into a deep frame to lay, especially as there is often 
more room than needed for the honey at one time. We there- 
fore prefer a shallow frame and, if needed, we put on two 
supers or. more on one hive. 

The shallow super, just half the depth of the Langstroth 
frame, which is used by many is, in our opinion, too much to 
the otherextreme. Its size is so small that with our large 
hives we would have to use several supers on the majority of 
the hives, and it increases the labor by giving too many frames 
to handle. The only advantage that wecan see in this 4% 
super is its permitting the producing of either comb or ex- 
tracted honey with the same outer shell. But the outlay of 
money on supers and hives nowadays is so insignificant when 
the results are taken into consideration that we would never 
advise any one to stint on this point. As well might a farmer 
buy a cradle instead of a harvester, as one of our bee-men buy 
an implement of inferior grade. The farmer who understands 
his business not only buys a harvester instead of a cradle, but 
he buys the best, even if it costs more, for he knows that time 
is money. With us, time and honey are both money. An ex- 
tra super, with the frames, costs but a few cents, andif not in 
use may be put away with the combsinit. There need be no 
danger from the moth, even if the super and the combs are 
kept through the summer, provided they have been put away 
in a cold room (the honey-house is usually cold), and the room 
carefully guarded against the introduction of any suspected 
combs during the summer. 

Here let me stray from my subject only long enough to 
recommend the use of a sun wax-extractor. When you have 
**chips”’ or broken combs during the summer, instead of put- 
ting them away in the honey-house waiting for enough to be 
gathered to melt up into beeswax, and thereby running the 
risk of introducing into that house moth-eggs or larva, it is a 
much safer and more agreeable method to put them right into 
the sun extractor, where, at the first warm rays of the sun, 
these combs are rendered into very good beeswax, and the 
parasites they may contain are killed. 


Do we use the narrow frame altogether? Yes, by all 
means. We have no earthly use for either the Hoffman close- 
fitting frame or the Heddon frame. They may be good, and 
perhaps if we were used to them we would like them, but what 
little experience we have had with them does not recommend 
them, in our mind. We want the narrow, free-fitting frame 
both in hives and extracting-supers, and the name of “ rattle- 
box ” that has been given to these hives by some noted bee- 
keepers has no more effect on our opinion than the epithet of 
** useless toy” that was hurled at the honey-extractor by a so- 
called experienced European bee-keeper, when this useful 
machine was first invented. 

If we expected to travel over the country with our bees, 
taking the hives along like so many trunks, we might like the 
close-fitting frames, as they would stand the racket best, but 
when we set a hive down in one spot we expect to leave it 
there, and when the frames are once placed in proper order, 
there is no fear of their ‘‘ rattling about’ before the bees glue 
them fast. When the extracting-combs are well built, we like 
to space them a little farther apart than the brood-combs, and 
in a super that is originally made for 11 frames, we usually 
put only 10, and if the combs get very thick, sometimes only Y. 


We do not extract during the honey-flow, unless we have 
absolutely no room left, and there is a prospect of a continua- 
tion of the crop. To be sure, it is much pleasanter to take 
out the honey while there is still nectar in the field, as we are 
not annoyed by robber bees, but with a little care robbing is 
avoided, and the honey extracted after the crop, is usually 
best. Yet, we find very little objection to extracting the fall 
crop from knot-weed and Spanish-needle as fast as harvested, 
for this honey is usually pretty ripe when bronght in by the 
bees. For some reason there is much less danger of fermen- 
tation in the fall honey than in any other, unless apple or 
grape juice has been added to it. 

The combs are cleaned by the bees after extracting. We 
usually put the supers back on the hivein the evening just 
before sunset, so that the uproar caused by the daubed combs 


We have already said in this article that we keep our 
supers in the honey-house when notin use. The only require- 
ments in this cold climate to keep those combs safely for 
years are, to have them in well-closed boxes safe from the 
depredations of mice, and to let the temperature of the room 
fall, during the winter, to 10° Fahr., or less. We have never 
known such combs to be damaged by the moth, unless the 
latter was carelessly introduced in the room during the sum- 
mer. 
We use full sheets of worker-comb or foundation in our 
extracting-supers. Our reason for doirg this is to avoid the 
building of drone-comb in the frames, and the consequent 
occasional rearing of drones in the extracting-supers. 
Hancock Co., Ill. 


Wintering in a Barn—Packing Bees, Etc. 
BY WM. H. EAGERTY. 


I see that some are asking about wintering bees in a barn. 
I have thus wintered them, and tho they used up considerable 
honey they wintered very well. I placed the hives so that 
they were along the south wall of the building, and about six 
inches from the wall, with the hives about six inches apart. 
The space between the hives and the wall was packt with 
chaff and straw. I made a box for the hives to stand on, by 
taking 2x4’s and nailing boards to both edges and also to the 
ends. The box made a dead-air space under the hives. I had 
the front of the hives face into the barn instead of outward, 
and the winter being cold I had notrouble from the bees in 
the way of coming out of the hives. 


PACKING BEES PROPERLY FOR WINTER. 


I see that a bee-keeper in Cedar county, Iowa, has fixt up 
his bees for winter by packing the super with straw, and also 
packing in straw between the hives, then putting on a cover 
of leaves and straw over the hives, and covering all with 
boards. It would be better to put the leaves in the super, 
and leave the straw for the outside packing. They should be 
oak leaves, as they are tough and leathery, and they should 
be gathered on a sunny afternoon, so that they might be both 
dry and warm when put into the super. 


A very good covering for bee-hives on the summer stands 
is slough-hay or rye-straw tied in bundles and stood around 
the hives, all the bundles being tied together at the tops. This 
covering requires no lumber, the bundles standing straight 
enough to shed rain. If usedin a windy country a little dirt 
can be thrown upon the butts of the bundles of hay or straw 
to hold them in place. 


HOW BEES FLY TO AND FROM THE HIVES. 


A late correspondent speaks of the flight of the honey- 
bee, and of the bee-line. My apiary is located on a gentle 
swell of land near a creek bottom, and just high enough to 
give me a good view of my bees as they come aud go when at 
work during the busy season of theyear. From what I have 
seen I am led to believe that the bee flies in a very straight 
line from one object to another, ‘but those objects are not so 
far apart as some might be led to believe. I have seen the 
bees, when coming home with their loads, nearly all make for 
a tall apple-tree, and from there to the hives. Having found 
their line, I have gone alongit to see how they operated 
farther along the line, with the result as above stated. 


My best chance to see the flight was when the bees were 
going from the hive to the fields to get their loads, and I saw 
that they moved a little sidewise with each stroke of the large 
wings, going first to one side than to the other, something as 
a skater moves when skating on the ice, going first with one 
foot than with the other, but keeping a true line in the main. 
A single bee seemed to fly as if in a tube with a diameter of 
about 134 inches, moving not only sidewise but also up and 
down, to something like the same extent, and, like the skater, 
they seem to gather more force with each side movement. 


I stay in the bee-yard about all the time from early 
spring until late in the fall, and I watch the insects quite 
closely. In this country changes of the weather are quite 
frequent and very sudden, and it is fun to watch the bees 
when they come home to escape a summer shower. The 
showers are driven before a strong wind, and they make the 
bees ‘* hustle their boots” to reach the hive in time to escape 
a wetting. Republic Co., Kans. 
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should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 





may subside without trouble. 


scribe for it. See offers on page 91. 
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Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL ?REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 102.) 
FIRST DAY—EVENING Session. 


CLIPPING WINGS OF VIRGIN QUEENS. 


‘* Is it advisable to clip the wings of virgin queens ?” ° 

Mr. Wheeler—I have had it tried on one virgin queen, 
and know of the wings of another being clipt; results not 
favorable. 

Mr. Baldridge—Mr. Aspinwall, of Michigan, is in the 
habit of clipping the wings of virgin queens an eighth of an 
inch, or about a sixteenth, so they well not fly very far from 
home for the purpose of mating, and he has succeeded in get- 
ting them mated in a way that he would not have otherwise 
done. 

Dr. Besse—I askt that question. I also recollect reading 
that Mr. Aspinwall recommended clipping. I should like to 
keep my queens pure. I should advise some of these young 
men to experimentin it. I believe in clipping old queen’s 
wings to keep them from going very far when they swarm. 


Pres. Miller—I do consider it as a thing we need to watch 
very closely. As has been said, an eighth of an inch has been 
reported as having been taken off; this was reported as an 
exceptional case, but it resulted favorably, and Mr. Aspinwall 
reports that the number of migmated queens with the wings 
clipt is not more than one-third of those that were Jeft un- 
clipt, so that those who have purestock of their own and want 
to refrain from mixing them with other stock, will probably 
find a very great advantage in practicing that very thing. 

Mr. Baxter—That will do for those who produce comb 
honey, but not extracted, for there is no trouble, and you 
ought not to be bothered with any swarming at all. 

Pres. Miller—That does not have any reference to swarm- 
ing, because you will have to have your queens whether they 
swarm or not; your queens will be replaced perhaps once in 
three or four years anyhow. Of course, there will be some 
trouble, but you have to attend to it if you consider the matter 
of controlling fertilization of sufficient importance for you to 
take the trouble. 

Mr. Baxter—Some one said that he clipt the old queen’s 
wings to prevent her from flying very far when the bees 
swarmed. 

Pres. Miller—That is another question altogether; this is 
with reference to clipping virgin queens. 

Mr. Wheeler—Would that be practical with you when you 
were producing your honey? Could you practice anything of 
that kind. 

Pres. Miller—1 wil! answer that for myself, that it would 
be quite a little trouble for me, but if it made enough differ- 
ence in the result I would do it, because every one of my 
queens I know about, and see the virgin queens before they 
are laying; there will be trouble, of course; the only ques- 
tion is, will it pay for the trouble ? 


IN-BREEDING FOR TEN GENERATIONS. 


‘**Supposing a pure Italian queen is mated with a pure 
black drone, and in-breeding practiced for 10 generations, 
what will the stock be ?” 

Pres. Miller—Will it be Italian stock, or black stock, or 
what will it be ? 

Mr. Green—I suppose the one who askt the question re- 
ferred to the belief that some hold and have advocated that 
Such bees would incline toward yellow stock, and in time be- 
come yellow bees; but in my experience I should say not. I 
should think they would remain hybrids. They might be very 
ome yellow, possibly ; they would be more even than the first 

ss. 
Pres. Miller—The question is not as to the appearance of 
bees, but as to the amount of Italian blood in the stock. 
— Mr. Green—There should not be any change. 
Dr. Besse—It would be impossible to have them mated 





es 

that way with the amount of Italian-blacks in the pgntry 
now. .< 

Pres. Miller—This is a fair question to ask. You kndw.’ 
this, that in some cases crosses are considered valuable ; there 
are some who think very highly of crosses, and some who 
want pure-blood Italian-blacks. Now the question is, What 
will your stock be? In thatcase, what proportion of Italian 
blood and black blood will you have ? 

Mr. Schaper—If the drone from the Italian queen fertilizes 
the next generation, I should think it would cause the third 
generation to be three-fourths Italian; of course, in breeding 
you should consider that the drone from the same colony 
would fertilize the young queen that would be reared from the 
parent colony. Would that not haye a tendency to produce 
thres-fourths blood ? 

Pres. Miller—It would. 

Mr. Schaper—-And would remain the same, three-fourths 
blood all the way through; the third year the drone progeny 
would not be Italian, it would be three-fourths, so would be 


| the queen. 


Mr. Green—It might work either way. 

Mr. Kartch—It seems to me the first cross will produce 
half-breeds, of course, and if you follow up mating with black 
drones, you wil) have the queens blacker all the time, and by 
the time 10 years expire you will havea perfect black bee; 
you have very little Italian left at the end of 10 years. 

Mr. Schaper—By having the first queen full-blood Italian, 
and mated with a black drone, the next yearif the swarm 
issued and the young queens reared, the queen will be half 
blood, the drone will, as is generally supposed, be full-blood 
from that colony, consequently the third generation will be 
three-fourths, and if they are inbred from the same colony 
for 10 years, they will remain about the sameas they were 
the third generation. 

Pres. Miller—If they keep changing from the first, second 
and third, why do they stop at the third ?° Why not change 
at the fourth? 

Mr. Schaper—Because there is nochange of stock or blood, 
it is the same blood. 

Mr. Baxter—The third generation the drone will be ¢ 
and the queen %, and it will finally become perfectly black. 


Pres. Miller—I will risk my reputation on figures and 
give you my answer to it: When you get to the fifth genera- 
tion you will practically have %¢ Italian stock; you can con- 
tinue at that, and you will be constantly approaching and 
never quite reaching *¢ ; that is what your stock will be, % 
Italian blood; it will be 2¢ stock as nearly as you can get to 
it. The first generation you bave a pure Italian queen; you 
start with that pure queen; the next generation your first 
cross is half blood, isn’t it? Now we have gone from one 
right down to 4; what will your next queen be? %; pure 
Italian queen, pure black drone, result, the progeny is half- 
blood queen Italian, and the pure Italian drone; now with 
that half-blood queen Italian and a pure drone, you will have 
a % queen; now your stock rises that time, and it will be be- 
tween % and ; it will be % Italian; it was first 3¢ Italian, 
then % Italian, then %; next time 11/16, and so it will 
keep going up and down each time getting nearer and nearer 
to 24, and if you keep on to infinity you will get 2¢ stock. 


Mr. Wheeler—It is quite an important question to me 
right there. What do you think would be the color of those 
bees after 10 generations, after that process ? 

Dr. Besse—I don’t think they would have more than one 
ring around them, anyhow! 

Pres. Miller—From my experience I should expect two 
bands. 

Mr. Wheeler—My experience is they would go back to 
black blood in color. I have mostof the beesin my part of 
the country, and I declare it is almost impossible to keep their 
color. I buy queens and keep selecting all the time, and my 
stock runs back. 

Pres. Miller—Just upon this line I have hada good deal 
of experience. For years and years the tendency seemed to 
be that there was no holding toward the yellow blood at all, 
and almost every year I would get imported queens from Italy, 
and it seemed black stock was all I could have. Of late years, 
it seems to be working the other way, and I account for it in 
this way: In the first place there was black stock all around 
me, and my stock was continuously mixing with that stock, 
but gradually hybrids were about me, more or less pure stock, 
and that has made a change in that direction. There is 
another thing that comes in to make me think the tendency is 
no more to black than yellow, if as much. Whatis the ten- 
dency to change when Italians are brought into this country ? 
What have you found, when you have reared queens? Have 
you had lighter or darker queens? If your experience has 
been the same as mine, you will get lighter queens than pure- 
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stock Italian. You know, further, that we have had what 
they don’t have in Italy—we have the 5-banded stock, the 
pure yellow all over. I am inclined to think there is more or 
less a tendency towards a lightercolor. That is not disputing 
Mr. Wheeler’s statement, that the tendency of his bees was 
towards black stock ; that was my experience, but I think it 
was because of the mixing of surrounding bees. Ido not 
think, if you had the same stock all around you, there would 
be a tendency towards dark, but rather lighter. 

Mr. Baxter—In my neighborhood I don’t know of any one 
else who has any bees now within four or five miles of my 
place, but I have got to keep changing every year, so as to get 
Italians. 

FINDING DARK QUEENS. 


Mr. Norris—I am comparatively a novice in the bee-busi- 
ness; my efforts have been hindered a good deal about being 
able to find queens, particularly dark queens. 

Pres. Miller—That is a very proper question to ask. How 
do you find queens, especially dark ones ? Tell us, Mr. Norris, 
if you please, something about the condition of affairs when 
you want to find the queen. 

Mr. Norris—I can tell my method of looking forthem. I 
smoke them as long as 1 reasonably can, and use an extra 
brood-chamber to set out the combs carefully, and look them 
over carefully as I take them out and put them in, and find 
it difficult to find queens. 

Mr. Baldridge—I think I should put a cover on the hive 
about two inches deep,something similar to the Simplicity cover, 
and as you blowthe smoke at the entrance, rap on the hive. 
I find that the queens are generally in the cover, and in a very 
few moments, without taking the comb out of the hive, I find 
them frequently on thecovér. It is a very easy matter to rap 
on the hive, ond if you take that cover off at the proper time, 
you will find, almost invariably, the queen in the cover. 

Dr. Besse—Black queens are very shy; they don’t stay on 
the hives ; they will slip around and hide in the corners; my 
experience is when I want to find them, the same as Mr. Bald- 
ridge’s—drum them out, and if you can’t see them then, shake 
them on the alighting-board in frontof the hive; then take 
out one frame and shake them on, and the next one, and so 
on; they are a trouble to find, sometimes. 

Mr. Norris—Once I was bound I would find the queen, so 
I shook the bees out of the frames on a large sheet of paper 
in front of the hives. I got all the bees out and watcht them 
carefully as they went in, and could not find any queen until 
they were nearly all in, and about made up my mind there 
was no queen. I then raised up the paper, and the only bee 
under it was the queen ! 

Mr. Green—I once had to find queens in a large lot of 
hives in which the combs were hard to handle, and the queens 
very shy. A great many of them were dark bees. I found 
that when rapping on the hive and smoking I could find them 
in that way much quicker than any other. I could almost 
always find the queen that way within five minutes. In my 
work in the apiary in finding queens I generally use the plan 
of shaking the queen out. To make operations easier I have 
a large alighting-board made of perforated zinc, and shake 
the bees on that. 

Mr. Wheeler—In using Mr. Baldridge’s plan, I wish to 
mention that you should lift the cover carefully, and not take 
it off with a snap; the queen is likely to knock down if the 
cover is taken off with a snap or jar. 


USING BAIT SECTIONS. 


‘*How many think it necessary to put bait sections in the 
super ? 
Pres. Miller—I think you can have two questions of this. 
Suppose I say Ican get work done without any bait sections 
at all, but on the whole I think it is better to have them. It 
would be advisable in that case but not necessary. Let us 
take the question asitis given. How many think it neces- 
sary to put bait sections in the super? |[Six.] 
How many think it unnecessary? {Five.] 
How many think it advisable to put bait sections in the 
super? [Twelve.] 
Mr. Wheeler—There is an ‘‘if.” It depends entirely 
upon the kind of hive you use, and what you are doing. If I 
use a Heddon hive and queen-excluder I don’t want any bait 


sections. My queen is quite apt to come up and layin bait 
sections. If I use a Langstroth hive then I want to use bait 
sections. 


Dr. Besse—Have a 4% inch space between the supers and 
the upper side of the frames; there is no danger of the queen 
getting up; that is my experience. 

Mr. Norris—It depends more upon the honey-flow, if they 
are necessary, than on any otherone thing. If thereis a 


Mr. Baxter—I don’t think it is necessary. If the bees 
are going to work at all, they will work sometime—if not this 
year, next. 

The convention then adjourned until 9:30 a.m. the next 
day. 

{To be continued.] 
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Report of the Illinois State Convention. 
BY JAS. A. STONE. 


The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association met in Spring- 
field, Nov. 18, 1897, for a two days’ session, and was called 
to order at 10:30 a.m. by 1st Vice-Pres. J.Q. Smith. The 
minutes of the last annual meeting were read and approved. 


The committee on State Fair reported, and recommended 

that, tho their work had met with general approval, still some 

changes were needed in the premium list, as well as in the 

code of rules. The committee reported that the State Board 

of Agriculture gave us a good liberal premium list, and some 

of the members of our Association did very well in trying to 

make a creditable display. 

Since the State Board, and especially Supt. Cater, have 
done so well by bee-keepers, in offering so liberal a premium 

list, it should be the object of bee-keepers everywhere to see 
that a grand display is made—one that will not only be grati- 
fying to the State Board of Agriculture, but acredit to the 
bee-industry of the State and of the whole country. Not only 
did they deal liberally with us in our premium list, but Sec- 
retary Garrard kindly gave us our score cards in such a good 
shape that if there was anything wanting it was our own 
fault. Then Mr. Cater selected a good judge in Mr. George 
W. York, of the American Bee Journal, and everything was 
past upon in such a way that no right-minded person had any 
room for complaint. If the State Board, and Supt. Cater, are 
as liberal with us in the future as at the last Fair, we recom- 
mend that the members of our Association especially guard 
with zealous care to see that the exhibit is such that no pre- 
mium be carried off which shall not have well deserved the 
same. If we makea fine showing we can expect gocd pre- 
miums, and if our showing is inferior we will be only treated 
right in getting small premiums. 

The report was approved, and discussions followed, as to 
what changes ought to be made in the premium list, and, 
finally on a motion by Mr. Black, it was left to be settled by 
the new committee on State Fair, which was named as follows: 
Jas. A. Stone, chairman, Chas. Becker and S. N. Black. It 
was the decision of the meeting that in recommending a pre- 
mium list for Illinois bee-keepers only, that they should not 
be compelled to be the producers, but that they ought to be 
apiarists, and their honey the product of this State. 


Mr. Robbins thought that in the exhibit open to the world 

the amount of comb honey ought to be limited to 250 or 300 
ounds. 

. Mr. Becker thought it was only those who went the 
rounds of the fairs, who demanded such a change, and it was 
a question whether they were a benefit to the State Fair, or to 
the cause of bee-keepers. The subject was well considered, 
and argued on both sides, but seemed to be the prevailing 
opinion that any changes to be made in the premium list 
should be made to favor those who are showing in the inter- 
terests of the cause, rather than those who are making the 
rounds of the fairs. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The first on the program taken up was the question-box. 
GETTING BEES OUT OF COMB HONEY SUPERS. 


How can we with the least trouble get the bees out of our 
comb honey ? 

Pres. Smith—I put about six section-cases into a tight box 
with small strips of wood between the cases so the bees can 
pass between, and have holes in the box, covered on the out- 
side with cones of wire screen for the bees to pass out. 


Sec. Stone—For sevéral years I have used only the Por- 
ter bee-escape, and find it takes great care to see that no 
spaces are left anywhere, or the bees will get back as fast as 
they go out. 

COMMON FARMERS KEEPING BEES. 


Mr. Becker askt, ‘‘Should bee-keepers encourage the 
common farmer to keep bees ?” 

Pres. Smith thought not; that every extra-good year 
brought everybody into bee-keeping, and as the years grew 
bad they all went out of the business, with no good result to 





large flow, you don’t need any baits. 





any one. Others thought about the same. 
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Mr. Black—It is no profit to themselves and an injury to 
bee-keepers. 
On motion of the Secretary, Messrs. Black, Smith, and 
Poindexter were appointed a committee to interview the Gov- 
ernor and present the following petition : 


Wuereas, The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
at their annual meeting held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 11, 
askt that the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association at its 
next (this) session take proper steps to secure help from the 
State, to make a creditable exhibit of honey, beeswax, etc., 
at the Trans-Mississippi International Exposition; therefore, 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association in session have 
appointed a committee consisting of S. N. Black, J. Q. Smith, 
and Geo. Poindexter, to wait on the Governor, as to his pleas- 
ure, and ask, if it be consistent with his will, and for the 
good of the State of Illinois, that one of the commissioners to 
have the care of the appropriation from this State to the 
above-named Exposition, be a bee-keeper, or a man who will 
favor a good display of the apiarian products of the State of 
Illinois at the Omaha Exposition; and, also, ask his Excel- 
lency, the Governor, to favor our request if he consider the 
same proper. 


COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY—WHICH ? 


‘* What are the best results for which to work—comb or 
extracted honey, or both? 

Mr. Black—I think there is more money in extracted, 
take it year after year. I don’t like to use sections the second 
time. In producing extracted honey we do not have to use so 
many fixtures, thoI favor working for both. Extracted is 
always ready for the market, while comb has to be *‘ just so” 
or there is no sale for it. [ think comb honey is the healthier. 

Mr. Poindexter would work for half of each. We ought 
to have some comb honey always on hand. 

Mr. Smith—It pays to work for both. I expect to do so 
in the future, and sell both at the same price—12% cents. I 
put my extracted into stone jars, and tie it up with muslin 
cloth. 

Mr. Black would heat the extracted honey while extract- 
ing in wet seasons. 


DRONES FROM LAYING WORKERS. 


‘‘Are drones from laying workers potent to fertilize 
queens ?” 


Mr. Black—I have never seen anything that would settle 
this question in my mind. 

All had something to say on this question, but no one 
could give any light on it. 

The Secretary announced that arrangements had been 
made with the American Bee Journal, the same as last year— 
one dollar for membership in the Association also giving 
credit for one year for the Amcrican Bee Journal, from any 
date desired. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 

President, J. Q. Smith, of Lincoln; Vice-Presidents—1st, 
C. P. Dadant; 2nd, A. N. Draper; 3rd, S. N. Black; 4th, 
Geo. Poindexter; and 5th, George W. York. Treasurer, 
Chas. Becker ; Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, of Bradfordton. 


INCREASING THE DEMAND FOR HONEY. 


‘* How can bee-keepers increase the demand for honey ?” 

Mr. Black—If you can’t sell it, give it away. Keep your 
trade by buying, to sell them (your customers) when you have 
none of your own production. 

Mr. Smith—Leave a case and tell them you will call again 
for itif they find they do rot want it after investigation 
Don’t come down on the price in order to sell it. 


Sec. Stone—Let people know you have honey, by giving 
them a chancein some way to see it. I never have any trouble 
in selling all the honey I can produce, and a good deal more. 


SWARMING AND WINTERING. 


** Will bees swarm sooner when wintered in the cellar 
than on the summer stands ?” 

Mr. Black—It depends upon the winter. 

Sec. Stone—If the winter is severe and the spring late, I 
believe the bees kept in the cellar will come out away ahead 
in their brood, and it follows they will first be ready for work, 
and consequently swarm earlier. 

Other questions were handed in that for lack of time 
were not answered, and we will send them to Editor York to 
be put to his question answerer, in the American Bee Journal, 
for the querists to watch for. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 
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t#™ See ‘' Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 125. 
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Plain Sections.—‘'The past season I used the no-bee-way 
sections with barred separators, and learned that better comb 
honey, and more of it, can be produced with them, and it can 
be cleaned of propolis and packt in half the time that slotted 
sections can.—E. A. Morgan, in Southland Queen. 


A Lubricant for foundation machines given by Alois Al- 
fonsus, in Bienen-Vater, is nine parts skim-milk and one part 
alcohol. He says it works well, and it has nothing objectiona- 
ble in it. Another writer in Rhein-Bztg, says one part alcohol 
and three parts of the watery portion left when cheese is made 
of skim-milk. 2 clas 

Chilled Bees.—Gravenhorst says in Deutsche IIlustrierte 
Bztg. that chilled bees found on the hives or bee-house after a 
cleansing flight, may be warmed and returned to other colo- 
nies as they have become chilled, because some change in ap- 
pearance has hindered their prompt return to their own hives; 
but those found on the ground in front of the hives are not 
worth minding, for altho they may be revived they are death- 
candidates, and will not last long. 


Tall Sections 14 Years Ago.—The editor of Busy Bee 
says, when he went to Missouri, 14 years ago, the Crown hive 
was the principal one in use, with which tall sections were 
used, having no bee-space in them, the bee-space being in the 
separator. The arrangement was good, the sections when 
filled very attractive, and not hard toclean. But the hive was 
too expensive, and so went out of use. But he thinks, for the 
average bee-keeper, the ordinary 4% section is best. 


A Dishonest Lot, is what Aaron Snyder considers bee- 
keepers who produce comb honey and crate and market the 
same. If there are any exceptions he does’nt take the trouble 
to mention it. The special charge is ‘‘facing” a shipping-case 
with nice sections, and the middle of the case filled up with 
inferior quality. The editor of Gleanings thinks Mr. Snyder 
seems a little severe in his arraignment. But, really, ought a 
man to call all comb-honey men snide when he himself .-is 

Carbonyle has been recommended in foreign journals asa 
preservative of hives, forsome time. In L’Apiculteur, A. 
Bassaler reports that in March he put under part of his hives 
floor-boards painted, five or six months previously, with car- 
bonyle. April 20, on examination, he was stupefied to find 60 
out of his 8Y colonies gone up. Plenty honey left, but not a 
bee live or dead. And the 60 colonies were just the ones that 
had been placed over the carbonyle, the remaining 29 having 
their old floors. 


Creolin for Foul Brood.—Henry Otto, having seen creolin 
recommended in a German paper as a remedy for foul brood, 
gave it atrial. Hesprayed the bees at the entrance of the 
hive, commencing the last of October, taking the warmest 
time of the day, repeating the spraying five or six times for 
two or threedays. Also used an atomizer to spray the frames 
and inside of hive. The next spring the bees were healthy, 
and he has had little trouble ever since by applying the remedy 
on each appearance of the disease.—Pacific Bee Journal. 


Handling Plain Sections has been mentioned as a rather 
ticklish affair on account of the danger of sticking the fingers 
into comb so near the edge of the wood. In Review, J. E. 
Crane says his experience has been that they require more 
careful handling than others, or they will be marred and set 
to leaking, especially when put in paper cartons. T. F. Bing- 
ham says, ‘*The very thought of such a section is a thought of 
danger,” but from what he says it appears to be with him only 
a matter of thought without experience, while Mr. Crane 
speaks from actual experience. Editor Hutchinson, speaking 
also from experience, thinks the danger has been overdrawn. 
He had three cases of such sections filled with honey, and at 
five fairs they were opened, the sections taken out, pulled 
about and handled and exhibited and then put back, and not 
a scratch made on the combs. 
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California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange.— The 
Los Angeles Fruit World for Jan. 15, reported that C. H. 
Clayton, secretary and business manager of the Exchange, on 
Jan. 14 sold three carloads of amber extracted honey at 4 
cents per pound, for shipment to Chicago and Boston. An 
offer of the same price was declined for 36,000 pounds of 
amber honey later in the day. It was said in the same paper 
that the market was firm, demand plentiful, and supply some- 
what scant. 

It is no doubt that the Exchange, when properly working, 
and supported as it should be by the bee-keepers of California, 
will prove of great advantage to all concerned. 

———+-2-—___ 

A German Sees American Bee-Keeping. 
—In Luxemburgischen Bienenzeitung an account is given of 
observations in America, in which especially the differences 
between Germany and America are noticed. In America no 
bee-houses as in Germany, but each hive out in the open air. 
All movable combs instead of box or straw hives. Frames 
lifted out above instead of at the back, so any frame can be 
lifted out separately instead of taking out all the frames to 
get at the last. One cannot help wondering, however, in 


what part of America he has been traveling to make the 
statement that bee-keeping is to be found in America at every 
farm-house, that the farmer living 20 to 30 miles from the 
nearest town must depend on the bees for his sweetening; 
that in America almost all fruit that is boiled down is boiled 





down in honey; and that farmers come and offer honey at 4 
to 5 cents a pound, and often not being taken at that, they 
finally offer it at 2 or 3 cents to get rid of it! 
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New Things are being constantly brought out in all 
lines of the world’s work. Bee-keeping is no exception. In 
this number we illustrate and describe two of the new api- 
arian things—the plain section and slat separator, or fence. 
Now it would be very foolish for bee-keepers to at once throw 
away all the fixtures they have or hand, and get a big supply 
of the new. There would be neither sense nor reason in so 
doing. The proper thing to do is to get some of the new goods 
for trial, and then if you find them superior to what you have 
been using, adopt them ; if found no better, then you can go 
on with the former things. 

We believe in showing to our readers every new and use- 
ful invention that may be brought outin the line of bee-cul- 
ture, but we hope that no one will conclude that because we 
do this, we at the same time advise them to throw away or 
burn up all the old things nowin use. No, no; test the new, 
and then ‘* hold fast to that which is good.” 


——S 


A Few Kicks and Grow!ls.—Mr. J. M. Jenkins, 
of Elmore Co., Ala., ‘‘kicks and growls” in the following 
(perhaps latest) fashion : 


I’ve got a little kick or two on my mind for the American 
Bee Journal, and here goes. Of course, the people that don’t 
run papers and railroads know all about how they ought to be 
run. 

1. I don’t like that new-fangled way you have of spelling. 
Can’t get used toit. Getto reading an interesting advertise- 
ment, editorial or communication, and al! at once meet one of 
those things face to face, and it surprises me—actually, some 
of ’em ‘*shox” me. (That’s a good ’un—shox.) Then I rather 
lose the subject and catch myself looking ahead to see what 
next. May be silly, butit’s so. I wish you’d quit it, but you 
needn’t stop my subscription, even if you don’t. 

2. Speaking of advertisements, I wonder how many folks, 
on receiving a bee-paper or magazine, begin at the back, look 
over the advertisements from back to front first thing. I 
always do. I may, for want of time, leave some things un- 
read, but not the pages of business propositions. 

38. Another thing, I like to see the full name and post- 
office of contributors. Why not? Of course, everybody 
knows I am in the city where the State Penitentiary is, and 
where Iam liable to spend the rest of my natural life, but 
how many of your readers, do you suppose, know where such 
little side-lights as Dr. C. C. Miller or G. M. Doolittle live and 
vote, and have their bees? I am sure the next number of the 
American Bee Journal will conform to these preferences 
o’mine—but don’t stop my paper. 

4. I also growl about the way in which you and Gleanings, 
and perhaps other bee-papers and correspondents, sometimes 
hint at or tell on dishonest commission-men. If a commission- 
man does a crooked piece of business, and it is publisht with- 
out giving his name, what good is done the unsophisticated 
country sucker that buys your paper, and also swallows the 
plausible buncombe and flattering testimonials of Wheadon, 
Horrie, et. al., except to make him suspiciousof all commis- 
sion-men ? What’s the use of putting us onto ’em after the 
police have chased ’em out of town and closed up their 
business ? 

5. Expose swindlers by all means; but please tell us who 
they are. You wrong no one by publishing the facts about a 
transaction, with names and addresses of parties concerned. 
You can still further help bee-keepers, and, incidentally, the 
commission-men, by the favorable mention of a commission 
house that you know is honest and reliable, and deserving of 
patronage. 

That’s all. I wish you a happy, prosperous New Year. 

Elmore Co., Ala., Jan. 14. J. M. JENKINS. 


We will try to reply to some of Mr. Jenkins’ questions and 
objections, tho our answers may not be satisfactory to him 
and a few others like him (who are outsideof the penitentiary, 
and yet so near to it !): 

1. Many people don’t like ‘‘new-fangled” things and 
ways, but all of the old ideas and things that have contributed 











to progress in any line were once thought by some to be ‘‘ new 
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fangled.” We believe in progress, hence we are trying to help 
it on a little by aniting with some 300 other publishers, edi- 
tors, etc., to simplify and shorten our way of spelling the 
English language by taking a certain class of words first. 
‘‘Shipt” certainly is simpler than ‘“‘shipped.” ‘*Shox” is 
your own idea, not ours, Mr: Jenkins. But we prefer it to 
‘* shocks,” tho ‘*shoks” would be better, and we hope the day 
may come when it will be in good form to so useit. Twoor 
three of our subscribers stopt their subscriptions because we 
were trying to help on what we considered a good thing in the 
way of an improved spelling. But the Bee Journal was not 
entirely dependent upon such unprogressive folks, so it has 
just kept right onin its weekly appearance, and likely will 
continue todo so. We may not be very large in size ourselves, 
but we are not easily frightened, particularly when we know 


we are on the right track. 
2. This is a matter wherein our readers may do exactly 


as they please. We would have no objections if they, like the 
old colored brother, should prefer to read the Bee. Journal 
bottomside up, ‘* so as to get the bottom facts first !” 

8. Here is a thing that seems to bother one or two others 
besides Mr. Jenkins. But when you subscribe for any paper, 
it is no part of the contract that you shall have the post-office 
address of any of its correspondents. We agree to furnish 
you a first-class paper for a year. Our contract is confined to 
the paper. It doesn’t go outside. Hundreds seek free advertis- 
ing in this way, and if we give one address we are bound, in 
some degree, to give all. Weare constantly annoyed by this 
class of correspondents. We save no manuscripts, and a week 
following we may not remember the address of any particular 
correspondent. Our mailing list is arranged by post-offices, 
not names of individuals. Jf one asks for the post-office of a 
particular correspondent, we often can’t give it unless it hap- 
pens to be one we know, and we can’t find it on the list with- 
out going through the whole of it—like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. The proper way for a publisher is to give the 
county and State; that gives the location of the writer, and 
beyond that no subscriber has any legal demands. If any 
one has any advertising to doin our paper, to make any money 
out of it, he must pay for it. It would be wrong for us to 
charge one man regular rates and admit another man’s adver- 
tisement free—and in the best and most expensive locations, 
in pure reading matter. No man wants his post-office address 
publisht unless he has some object in view that has no con- 
nection with the paper. All proper inquiries can be made 
through the columns of the Bee Journal, and all replies of 
general interest, also. By giving the county and State, we 
give all that any reader has.any right to demand; by sup- 
pressing the post-office we save writers, who have no adver- 
tising in view, an endless amount of trouble and annoyance, 
and checkmate the free-advertising fiend. One of our corres- 
pondents once received 50 letters in reply to an article he 
wrote for the Bee Journal, and he hadn't paid one cent for 
advertising! Right is right. We believe in justice to all, 
hence we stopt the free-advertising business for one person 
and charging another man for the same thing. We don’t pro- 
pose to give one person any advantage over another in the 
columns of the Bee Journal, however others may do. 

4. Experienced publishers, and honorable ones, too, have 
some respect for libel laws, as well as forother good laws. We 
cunnot publish all that we would, some times. 

5. By consulting the advertising columns you will find the 
names and addresses of commission-men and other dealers 
who are regarded as * honest and reliable,” else they wouldn’t 
be found there. It will hardly do to boom commission-men in 
& miscellaneous or particular fashion, for you can’t tel! how 
soon some of them may be found doing a crooked business. Of 
course, just as soon as we discover such we drop them, as we 
have done in several instances the past few years. 

Now, we want to say that we are glad Mr. Jenkins sent 












in his ‘‘kicks and growls,” for it has given us a chance to 
‘give ajreasoa for the faith thatis in as.” Was want all our 
‘readers to know just why we do such and such things, so that 
they may see that it is not because we wish to be whimsical, 
or to annoy or ‘‘ discomfuddle” them, but to simply carry out 
our idea of doing or showing justice to all and impartiality to 
none. We want to be and do right, but do our best we cannot 
hope to please all. In fact, you wouldn’t read a paper three 
months that was edited by a man who tried to please all, and 
had no backbone, or mind of hisown. We are simply trying 
to make the old American Bee Journal as nearly as we know 
how, just what it’ought to be. We sometimes fondly hope 
that we are succeeding. Then again, like Dr. Miller, we 
**don’t know ” about it. 























Rev. A. B. Metrier, of Will Co., IIll., called on as when 
in Chicago, Feb. 16. Mr. Mettler is a bee-keeper of three 
years’ experience, and is making a success of it. He finds 
that preaching and bee-keeping go well together. 





Simpson Honey-PLANT SEED, or Figwort, we have been 
out of fora longtime. As weare not ableto fill any more 
orders for it at present, we trust no more requests will be sent 
in for it until we again announce that we have a supply of 
the seed. Just now we do not expect to have any more. 


Mr. Cas. A. Hotmes, of Suffolk Co., Mass., makes an 
exclusive business of furnishing strong colonies of bees for use 
in greenhouses, preferring that those who may need them 
should give their orders the fall previous. No doubt the 
greenhouse people will be after Mr. Holmes, when they 
once learn that he is ready to supply them with the busy bees. 
They are put into the greenhouses on or about March 10, to 
work on cucumber blossoms. 


Mr. Jas. A. Stone, of Sangamon Co., Ill., Secretary of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, reports Feb. 9, 
that his bees were wintering nicely—so quiet that they could 
hardly be heard. Mr. Stone also sent us the report of the late 
convention at Springfield, which will be found in this number. 
Referring to it, Mr. S. says: ‘It is not long; but if any 
wanted to hear more of it, tell them they ought to have at- 
tended the meeting.” 


CATALOGS FOR 1898 are on our desk from the following 
who patronize our advertising columns: 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo.—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich.—Wire Fences. 
F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn.—Bees and Queens. 

F. Danzenbaker, Washington, D. C—Danzenbaker Hive. 
John Bauscher, Jr., Freeport, Ill.—Poultry. 

Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, I]l.—Incubators. 

Geo. W. Hufstedler, Beeville, Tex.—Bees and Queens. 
August Weiss, Hortonviile, Wis.—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Mr. A. W. Hart, vf Stephenson Oo., Ill., judging from 
the following, is almost glad we made a few errors in his first 
communication, as the correction seems to have afforded some 
fun: 

** Eprror Bee JouRNAL :—Permit me to say thanks for 
the frank correction on page 73. I hardly knew which to 
admire most, the hearty correction or the happy play on the 
words. When my humorous bee-friend, the ex-secretary, re- 
markt on the ‘errors,’ he said: 


‘The editor knows Joliet [with its penitentiary] is in Will 
county, and he probably thought you were there—or ought to 
be; and you can’t send any more articles as long as you are 
there, and may be that is what the editor means.’ 


‘*He thought he had a good joke on me, and we hada 
good laugh.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Wire-Screen Comb Foundation. 





Could one successfully use window-screen wire. and cover the 
mesh with hot wax for brood-frame foundation ?97 NEw YorK. 


ANSWER.—If you put the wax on so as to cover the wire-cloth 
entirely, the bees will probably use it, but it will take a good deal 
of wax, and would fail of being satisfactory in the most important 
respect, for the bees would make just as much drone-comb as with- 
out anything. Don’t try it with more than one frame to begin 
with. 

See hd een 


Swarms Clustering Together. 


Should two or more swarms having clipt queens cluster to- 
gether, would they each return to their respective hives ? or would 
they go to some hive together, if left to their choice ? 

Hor Spur. 


ANSWER.—I don’t like to answer, for the very first time you 
have two swarms of that kind left to their own sweet will, they’ll 
be just about sure to do some other way than the way I say. Per- 
haps in the majority of cases, each swarm will go back to its own 
hive. That’s on the supposition that each one clusters independ- 
ently, or goes back to its own hive without clustering. They may 
cluster together and then each one go back to its own hive. They 
may cluster together and the united cluster go to one of the hives. 
They may go together or separately to some other hive from which 
a swarm had yo! issued, and where a lot of returning bees are 
making a loud call. They may bresk all up and go all sorts of 
ways. Yousee I put in that ‘‘all sorts of ways’ to cover some new 
way that your bees will invent. 


— 2 
Loss in Weight in Wintering. 


I have 25 colonies of bees. I weighed them Sept. 27, 1897, and 

er of them again Jan. 8, 1898, and I would like very much to 

now where part of the weight has gone. Below I give the weights 
of two lots in pounds—weight given being of the bees and combs: 





Sept. 27th. Jan. 8th. Loss. 

No. ~ Kiilh ase 594 Pee iP a) Re 614 

No. Bos csceeees 55% ee RES 49 pitteeeees 64 

7 ee res ee eeeeeees poy ee eee eeee 4 . 

AYO. Lb wee eee oct ree a ee ee 782 

| . Serre OS . crested ey ee (or 
Average 


Total loss, 33 loss,6 3-5 
_ . This lot bad a// natural stores. In the following lot the figures 
in the third column represent the amount of syrup fed during two 
weeks in October: 





Wt. Sept. 27. Amt. Fed. Wt. Jan. 8. Loss. 
i ieee . Sears Se: ere 171g 
4, a ate CB Waieuees _. eee 14 
_. , eee Ee SP “axicssce _, Res 241, 
| ee ee Be Pee a Pere lly 
(os er i Seeeer re ne ae 1214 
OS Seer _, eee Mh. a0 he be Oe 5 
OS a eee Oe ale taan ee . eee 104% 
ae aoe ee ae PRES 138% 
i” aes — ee Ee CRESS 1034 
cS ee a Ce pee, i rere 93% «Av. 
loss, 
Total loss, 12934 13 


The syrup fed was made by stirring granulated sugar in boil- 
ing water, equal parts of each by weight, and adding three pounds 
of honey to each gallon. Each colony was given the full allowance 
at one time in a Miller feeder, late in the evening. 

They are all on the summer stands, with a cushion filled with 
oats four inches thick on top. Part of those fed are contracted to 
five frames. They are in Simplicity and Danzenbaker hives. Can 
you give any reason why those fed have lost nearly twice as much 
as those not fed ? 

I watcht pretty closely, and do not think there was much 
robbing done. They are all strong in bees, as I took 13 colonies 
out of a neighbor’s box-hives (he was going to brimstone them) in 
September, and gave plenty of bees to all that were at all weak. 

Iowa. 

ANSWER.—Your problem is a very interesting one, and you are 
entitled to no little credit for taking such accurate observations. 
I am not sure how much satisfaction I can give by way of an 
answer. Suppose we consider the case of No. 13—the one to which 


mest was fed, and the one that suffered the largest loss, apparently 
disproportionately large. 


It lost about 18 pounds more than those 





syrup till it was as thick as honey. The amount of water in honey 
varies very much, some honey having only about 12 per cent. of 
water, while other samples contain as much as 25 percent. It is 
likely the syrup was reduced till it contained 18 or 20 per cent. of 
water, say 20 percent. That would make 1-5 of the syrup when 
evaporated, water, or 14 as much water as sugar. The 20 pounds 
of feed you gave contained eight —- of sugar, eight pounds of 
water and four pounds of honey. That eight pounds of sugar would 
only need two pounds of water, six of the eight pounds being evap- 
orated. That 6 pounds taken from the 18 pounds of extra loss 
leaves 12 pounds unaccounted for. I can only hint at some of the 
ways in which it may have gone. Extra labor was done by the 
bees in storing and evaporating the syrup, calling for an expendi- 
ture of force with a corresponding loss in weight. It is quite pos- 
sible that feeding so much thin syrup may have excited a good deal 
more brood-rearing than took place in the colonies not fed, and 
this would make considerable loss in weight. And it is also possi- 
ble that some wax was secreted, causing a large loss in weight 
compared with the weight of the wax. You have only confirmed 
what many otbers have noted, that in feeding bees there is always 
an apparently large loss not easily accounted for in exact figures. 


0 
Keeping Bees on Shares. 


I have an opportunity to take 14 colonies of black bees on 
shares. What would bea proper share? Is one-balf of increase 
of both honey and swarms fair? One party owns hives and bees, 
the other does all the work, furnishing the best of pasturage. Who 
should furnish hives, «r should each furnish hisown? Should the 
original colonies be kept good in case of death by moths or foul 
brood, etc.? When 1s the proper time to count the colonies good, 
now or in the spring ? PENN. 


ANSWER.—Be sure to have every particular agreed upon and 
put down in writing. That’s not answering your questions at all, 
but it’s the most important answer you can get, for there’s pretty 
sure to be some misunderstanding about bees on shares. There’s 
no fixt rule as to shares, and it’s all as you agree. Much depends 
on the man who takes care of the bees. If I were putting out bees 
on shares, I'd be willing to give five times as big a share to some 
bee-keepers as to others. Depends on what they know, what the 
can do, and what they willdo. Perhaps the most common way is 
to have each furnish half hives for increase, and take half the in- 
crease and half the honey, counting out the original number as 
belonging the original owner. You can tell better about the colo- 
nies by counting in spring, but that’s just as you agree. 


I 
Hive Dimensions—Running Out-Apiaries. 


1. Please give a description of the hive you use. Give length 
and depth of frames, how many and what style. 

2. Can an out-apiary be run for comb honey without an 
attendant during the swarming period? Or in other words, can 
one person manage two apiaries, they being several miles apart ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—1. The majority of hives are 8-frame, having frames 
18x9 inches. But I would’nt advise any one to use a frame of this 
size, for altho it varies not more than % of aninch from regular 
size, and is perhaps just as good, still it is an odd size, and on that 
account not so good. My later hives, and the ones I am getting as 
fast as I need new ones, are the regular 8-frame dovetailed hives, 
with frames of what may be called standard size, 179¢x91, outside 
measure. Top-bars of frames are 1}¢x%. 

2. Yes, if the apiaries are small enough, one person can run 
several. Ofcourse he must manage to have some kind of control 
of natural swarming. 

—EE 


Building Combs on Wired Frames, Etc. 


I bave two colonies, one a prime or first and large swarm, and 
the other a second swarm (which was small) from the parent hive. 
I bought two chaff hives and a lot of other things of a lady who 
once had bees. The frames were not wired, and I was told to 
wire them. Ididso. Idid not know how many frames ought to 
go into the hive, sol put in one eight and the other nine. They 
were from \ to %{ inches apart at the top. Now,I was told to 
wire these frames by crossing the wire diagonally in the center, in 
order to support the comb and honey. When the bees went to 
work they made comb on each side of the wire, one piece of comb 
interlacing another, and one frame also interlacing the other. 
Some frames had as many as three different pieces of comb, one 
piece on one side of the wire and two on the other, and so mixt up 
that it was impossible to take out a frame without breaking and 
tearing the comb. I took some of. them off, also a few pieces that 
were made from the quilt down in between the frames. What was 
the trouble? Was the wire put in wrong, or was it too thick? It 
was common annealed wire, such as is used for picture-hanging. 

I straightened out the combs as best I could, as I was anxious 
to save the bees and let them go at that, so they could gather 
enough for winter stores. I think they are all right so far as stores 
are concerned. What course to pursue in the spring is just what I 
want to know. Some of the frames were not wired; these were 
built pretty straight, tho somewhat bulgy. I bad some foundation 
with the hives, which I think is the thin kind for sections; this I 
used in the frames, putting a strip all along the top-bar; it bun 





that were fed. 


The supposition is that the bees evaporated the 








down about four inches from the top-bar; some of it sagged, an 
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some dropt off, which I removed from the hive. Was this comb 
that was built in chunks (soto speak) what is called burr-comb ? 
How can I best prevent it in the future? 

I am a subscriber to the American Bee Journal. I want to 
make my bees pay, and I want to learn all I can. I am going to get 
‘A B Gof Bee-Culture” this winter. Can you recommend me to 
anything better for a beginner ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER— You are very wise in planning to get Root’s ‘A B C 
of Bee-Culture.”” With that and the American Bee Journal you 
will be well equipt. If only you had had the book a year sooner it 
would have saved you a lot of trouble. 

The bees have ey made a bad mess for you. but they're not 
much to blame. You bad the frames badly spaced, and used the 
wrong kind of wire, and probably the wrong kind of foundation. 
The frames should have been spaced that they would measure 1%¢ 
from center to center. altho 114 from center to center would work 
all right, and some of the best bee-keepers prefer it. Much finer 
wire should be used. No. 30, tinned wire is about right. Brood- 
foundation should be used, and the wire should be imbedded in the 
foundation, but all this you will learn about in the book you pro- 
pose getting. 

It’s a little bit hard to say what is the best thing to be done in 
the spring. In any case, leave the frames just as they are till time 
of fruit-bloom. In the meantime, study up the matter of trans- 
ferring, which you will find fully treated in your book. Then if 
you can find a frame that you can lift out, you can gradually get 
others out by cutting away some of the attachments, then the 
combs can be properly fastened in the frames just as you are in- 
structed to fasten combs taken from a box-hive. 

If it’s a bad case, probably it may be as well to wait till about 
+ seg weeks after it casts a swarm, then there will be no brood in 
the way. 

0 me 


Foreign Queen-Breeders—Hive-Ventilating 
Wedges—Gluing Cleated Separators. 


1. MayI ask you to be good enough to give me, or to obtain 
a a adiress of a good, reliable queen-breeder in Carniola 
or Italy 

2. Mr. Pettit’s idea of ventilating wedges seems good; there 
is good reason for their use as against corner blocks. But don’t 
you think the ventilation would be more thorough, if, instead of 
cutting the wedges to a feather-point, they were left 14 inch or so 
thick at thesmallerend? As it is they afford a bigger opening. 
There is really no draft through the hive. 

3. And don’t you think, Doctor, that editor Root makes a mis- 
take in giwing the cleats on his cleated separators? I began this 
easy way of putting them on once, but speedily desisted upon a 
neighbor laughing at what he was pleased to call my folly, assuring 
me that the moist heat of the hive would loosen them in nw time. 
Thinking it best to be on the safe side, I substituted wee wire-nails, 
even nailing over those I had already glued; yet I have never felt 
certain that said neighbor’s surmises were correct. Kindly tell us 


what you know or think about glue in the interior of hives, for per- 


adventure you have had some experience thereanent. 
Soutn AFRIca. 

ANSWERS.—1. Sorry to say I don’t know of asingle address. 
Italian breeders used to advertise more than now. 

[Owing to unsatisfactory dealings of some foreign queen-bee 
advertisers in former years, we have not cared to encourage their 
a of our columns.—EpITor. | 
a hich is best may depend upon the time. Very decidedly 
it seems better to have the hive level, giving the slant to the fioor 
alone. In spring or early summer, no doubt the sharp edge to the 
wedge is better—don’t want ventilation clear through then. Later 
on, your plan would suit me better, and in the height of the honey- 
flow I’m just radical enough to believe that there’s nothing quite 
so good as four blocks under the corners. The only objection I re- 
member to have seen urged against this, is that the bees have only 
the four corners toclimb up. That's bad in theory, and quite a 
hindrance to the bees, but as in actual practice my bees seem 
never to be delayed or worried by it, it does’nt worry me. 

3. I think I never had anything glued in my hives. But Miles 
Morton says he has had glued ‘‘fences”’ for I think 10 years or more, 
and they never have failed. Are you sure that your neighbor is 
correct in considering the heat of the hive ‘moist heat’? It surely 
does’nt look much like it when honey is evaporated in it. 


ee 


T Supers or Section-Holders—Carniolans 
and Cyprians. 


I got my start of bees only two years ago, and we have had 
two excessively dry years, and next to no honey-flow at all. so I 
have had but little surplus honey, and that last September. Now, 
I make my own hives and have simply increast the stock of 
bees. I have now 23 colonies in hives that hold 12 Langstroth 
frames. All have plenty of honey, and bave been carrying pollen 
lively the last four days from maple. I have increast from six, 
and had only three natural swarms in two years. Now for the 
questions: 

__1. Which is preferable in working for comb honey, supers 
with T tins, or section-holders? I have 1% inch sections. I have 
but few supers, and no inside filling for them, and desire to buy 
only that which is the better of the two ways. Which is the better, 
and give the best results with least expense and labor ? 


2. Have you had any experience with Carniolan or Cyprian 








bees? I have all three and five-banded Italians, gentle and good 
workers, but they gather lots of sweet gum for propolis, and stick 
things up ‘‘for keeps.”’ If either of the above are as good or better 
workers, and not so much on propolis, I thought of making a 
change. Mine are all rustlers. 

Last spring I saved two colonies that run out of stores, and 
chilled so that nearly half were dead when I noticed them, by set- 
ting a Mason fruit-jar full of hot water close to the combs, and 
when they were warmed up! poured warm sugar syrup among 
them, and in an hour they were at work storing it in the combs. 
They came through all right. ARKANSAS. 


AnsweErs.—1. Some prefer one and some the other. Probably a 
good deal deal depends upon being familiar with them. My own 
preference is decidedly for the T super. The A. I. Root Co. have 
something they have just gotten up that they think better than 
either, but I have'nt had a chance to try it yet. Perhaps the chief 
advantage claimed for the section-holder is, that when the central 
frame of sections is finisht or nearly so, it can be exchanged for 
the outside frame. I would not make use of that advantage. so I 
don’t value it. An advantage that the T super has, is that it will 
take sections of any width whatever, whereas a section-holder 
made for a 1% section can’t be used for any other width. 

2. I have had no experience with Carniolans and very little 
with Cyprians. I have had bees that were a good deal worse than 
Italians about gluing, but none that glued less. Probably one 
reason that you have so much trouble with —— is, that there 
isso much material ready for their use in the line of —— I 
doubt whether you will gain anything in that d 
changing your bees. 

a 


Loose or Tight Hive-Bottom—Honey-Room. 


rection by 


1. Iam about to make about one dozen Langstroth hives for 
myself, and [ would like to know which is the better way to make 
them, with a loose or tight bottom-board or floor. My old hives 
have a tight floor. 

2. I would like to build a small honey-room in my work-shop. 
Please give instructions as to how to build it. OugIo. 


ANswerRs.—l. Very decidedly I'd have the bottoms loose. 
Then you can storify when you want to do so, and you can block 
up your bives from the floor when you want to give more ventila- 
tion. Sometimes, however, it is desirable to have the floor fast to 
the hive, asin hauling. Atsuch time you can fasten the floor to 
the hive by means of tobacco-staples. If your floor is loose you 
can fasten it temporarily,but if it’s permanently fastened you can’t 
have it loose when you want. 

2. Much depends, of course, on circumstances, the size of your 
shop, position, etc. If you can have it on the south side it will be 
well, so as to havethe heat of thesun. Painted a dark color, it 
will better absorb the sun’s rays. For comb honey you will need 
things a little different from that which is best for extracted. 
Without being on the spot it’s pretty hard to give specific direc- 
tions. Partition off what you can = from your work-room, 
then plan according to your needs. If you don’t have everything 
planned just right at the start, it does'nt matter so much. The 
main thing is to have the room, and then you can use it as needed. 


Bees Stinging Each Other—UHow Bees Breathe. 





It has long been a question with me why. when one bee stung 
another, it did not lose its sting. and if it did. what consolation 
there was to those bees which defended their hive from robbers, 
if they by so doing finally lost their own lives through the loss of 
their stings; hence I desire a fuller explanation, as I do not under- 
stand about the ‘‘breathing holes,’’ as mentioned on page 53, in 

our answer to ‘‘Mass.’”’ We have just had a snow-storm of 24 
ours duration, which is blowing into drifts. We had over a foot 
of solid snow before, as a foundation. IGNORANCE. 


Now 
ou have a minute's leisure 


ANSWER.—By ‘‘breathing holes’’ [ mean the spiracles. 
ou know all about it, don’t you? If 
fet me tell you a little more about it. Bees don't have a system of 
bones inside as we do, but a bony covering outside. A bony sub- 
stance called ‘‘chitine’’ covers the outside. That's so bard that I 
don’t believe a sting could be made to penetrate it. The abdomen 
or hinder part of a worker has six bands or belts of chitine, each 
band being formed of two plates, one upper and one lower. If you 
watch a bee when standing still, especially after active exercise, 
ou will-see its abdomen alternately expand and contract—get 
onger and shorter. The different bands telescope into each other, 
being joined together by a very thin membrane. i to 5 
Your blood needs oxygen, and it goes regularly to the lungs 
for it, and you are constantly drawing air into the lungs and then 
breathing it out again, so as to supply the oxygen. The bee must 
have oxygen, too, but it works on a different plan. It has no sys- 
tem of blood vessels to carry the blood where it can get oxygen, 
so it has a system of air-vessels that ramify and ramify, and carry 
air to every muscle, gland and organ, even to the wings. The 
spiracles, or places where the air enters, are 14 in number, five on 
each side of the abdomen between the bands, and one at the base 
of each of the four wings. You can see that while the sting can- 
not pierce the horny chitine, it will readily slide into one of the 
spiracles, from whence the poison will be eye distributed to 
all parts of its ramifications. Once in a great while the sting ma 
get into the thin membrane that unites the bands, and then it will 
stay in the wound, just as it does when the bee stings you. Now 
you understand, I hope, a little better about the ‘‘breathing holes.’ 
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California =* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowere 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oo, y 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura! 
peowr of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly. 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Basswood Honey *Sa3 





SALE 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 280 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.0. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION ComBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 





Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
n Dadoing, 


ing Gaining, 

ging-up. Jointing Stu 

etc. Full Lineof Foot and 

Hand Power Machinery. 

Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 

46 Water St SENECA FALLS, * F 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


READY TO MAIL € 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. I carry a 
full line of BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 

GEO, E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Home for Sale—A Home in California 


On account of almost total loss of eyesight 
Iam compelled to offer my fruit ranch and 
apiary for sale orexchunge. For further par- 
ticulars address E. B. BEECHER, 

6A4t AUBURN, Placer Co., CALIF. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections. Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send forcatalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 60., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 

22Atf CHAS. MONDENG. Mgr. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bees in Splendid Condition. 


Bees had a splendid flight last Thursday 
(Jan. 13), so they are now in fine condition 
to go through the winter. 

Geo. SPITLER. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Jan. 18. 


Too Dry for the Bees. 


If is impossible for me to do without the 
American Bee Journal. The last season 
was toodry here in this locality for the 
bees to gather much honey, but what I did 
get was fine—all comb honey. I have 35 
colonies of 5-banded Italians and hybrids, 
in dovetailed bives. Grorce E. ULRICH. 

Dauphin Co., Pa. 








Good Year for Bees. 


I started bee-keeping four years ago with 
one colony, and last spring (1897) I had 
eight; from them I had 45 gallons of ex- 
tracted, and 100 pounds of comb honey, 
besides eight swarms. I now have 16 strong 
colonies, and winter them on the summer 
stands, in Langstroth 2-story 10-frame 
hives. We had a good year—white clover 
plentiful, and honey very nice. 

Summit Co., Ohio. H1iraM BRADLEY. 





Deep Snow and Storm. 


The winter was very mild and pleasant 
until about one week ago when we were 
blest with a good foot of ‘‘the beautiful,”’ 
making a good 18 inches of snow on the 
level, and this morning we awoke to find a 
terrible storm in progress, with snowdrifts 
of enormous size, and all double-walled 
hives outside of the bee-house literally 
buried beneath the snow. It is one of the 
worst storms ‘that this section of the coun- 
try has witnest in 10 years. I hope it has 
not reacht as far south as Chicago. 

From a ‘*‘ snowed in”’ bee-keeper. 

Cuas. E. CRAWFORD. 

Oscoda Co., Mich., Jan. 23. 


[Yes, we got it here, too.—EDIrTor. | 
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DeoMention in Mexico. 


We hada very nice year in 1897. The 
rainy reason kept on fora long time, with 
a sufficient amount of water. Everything 
did grow splendidly. Just now I am clean- 
ing my coffee, which came out very nice, 
ani is of good quality. Lately we had 
some quite exceptional cold spells. The 
temperature came right down to the freez- 
ing point, but did not do any harm. 


My bees did not do so well as in the sea- 
sons before, and I cannot explain why. 
They had all the year around 3 to 5 frames 
full of honey in the brood-nest, but did not 
do much in the supers. I hardly had 
enough honey to supply my regular cus- 
tomers. The orange season is beginning 
now, and I am full of bope for the year 
1898. F. BussLer. 

Old Mexico, Jan. 20. 


>—_—Ss-- 


Red Clover with Short Corollas. 


Again and again we hear and read of the 
hope, and trials, to lengthen the tongue of 
the bee so that the nectar from the corollas 
of the red clover can be gatbered. All ad- 
mit the fact that red clover is one of the 
richest honey-plants we have, but all de- 
plore the fact that the corollas are so deep 
and long that the bee cannot get at the 
nectar. “If the bee only had a longer 
tongue!’’ Yes, or if the corollas of the red 
clover only were shorter! 

It is surely praiseworthy if bee-keepers 
try to experiment to stretch the tongue of 
the bee. for the nature of animals is change- 
able. Look at the different kinds of cattle 











Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order- 


5b 10H 25b 50b 
Sweet Rover taut. .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover.- -- 0 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ..... .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ = 100 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.. 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject. to ‘markes changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QuEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians aad Steel 
Gray Carniolans., More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each, Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each, Straight 5-Banded or * Faultiess”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. sutisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general. etc etc, 
Send for our new catalo 
Practical Hints will be mai ed for 10e. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention BeeJournal when writing. 


OUR PRICE 


ing the new 

Champion Chafi-Hive 
with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sont for a price-list may save 


yous. $888 
KR. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 











are worth looking 
at. We are mak- 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





completel than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in GBrood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! pace'Sataiog tor ins. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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—some good for milk, some for butter, 
some for beef. Horses—long legs, short 
legs. Dogs—long beads, short beads. But 
not only the nature of animals is change- 
able, but that of the plants is, too. That’s 
why we have so many kinds, and some 
times very different kinds of one and the 
same species. Think of apples, cherries, 
and the garden stuff. 

Now. | think it would be a movein the 
right direction if we try to find or propa- 
gate a variety of red clover that bas shorter 
corollas and of just as good, if not better, 
qualities than the old one. What a picture 
for the bee-keeper! Let ustry! Gardeners, 
be up and doing! This is something for 


! Man has accomplisht much. hy 
oe this . (Rev.) H. Rowrs. 
Rock Co., Wis. 


s 


Wintering Nicely—Mild Winter. 
Bees are wintering nicely up to date. 
Those on the summer stands get a flight 
about twice a week. The winter has been 
upusually mild. Sweet clover seed that 
dropt from the stalks last fall is sprouting 
now, fully a month earlier than other 
years. Fruit-buds, too, are far advanced ; 
no doubt they will get damaged by frost 
later on. JOHN NEBEL & Son. 
Montgomery Co., Mo., Feb. 14. 


Lack of Pollen Cause of Bee-Paralysis. 


According to a German bee-keeper quoted 
in l’'Apiculteur for January, 1898, that 
mysterious bee-disease called ‘‘ May-dis- 
ease,’”’ paralysis, etc., is mainly due to 
scarcity of pollen in the hive. Pollen, be 
says, being a stronger restorer of lost- 
vitality than even honey, larve and bees 
fed with a too meager supply of pol- 
len will be lacking in energy and strength, 
which will cause the colony to behave as 
has often been described. 


This fact, he goes on to say, would ex- 
plain why the stronger colonies (short of 
pollen stores) seem to be more liable to 
show the symptoms of the malady, and 
why the malady disappears as soon as pol- 
len becomes abundant. 

Bee-paralysis has also been traced to 
sugar syrup feeding. Very likely the same 
cause lies at the bottom of such an assump- 
tion—absence of pollen in the sugar syrup; 
hence the advisability of mixing with the 
feed some substitute for pollen. 

Here is a hint for our apicultural experi- 
ment stations. H. Dupret. 

Province of Quebec, Canada. 


In Favor of One Big Union. 


In the Bee Journal of Jan. 20, under the 
heading, ‘‘The New Union’s Membership,”’ 
the editor asks: ‘‘Areyoua member? If 
not, you should join at once, and lend your 
aid in carrying out the important objects of 
the new Union.’’ With the editor’s per- 
mission, 1 would like to state why I have 
not renewed my membership. I fail to see 
the use or benefit of being a member of 
three separate bee-keepers’ organizations, 
when one could accomplish all the objects 
desired infinitely better than any number 
can do separately. If we as bee-keepers 
mean business, we must get together and 
present a united front to our enemies. If 
adulteration and the other evils of which 
we complain are going to be put down, we 
must have a strong organization with a 
fighting man atthe head of it. Judging 
from present conditions, it is not likely that 
more than a small proportion of those who 
keep bees will ever Gosae members of any 
union that may be formed, but we have al- 
ready material enough to make a strong 
society, and itis no compliment to our in- 
telligence, as bee-keepers, that it has not 
been done sooner. ' 

_ There are two bee-keepers’ associations 
in Minnesota, and many States in the Union 
have one or more, which, if al] united, 
would be a power that would soon make it- 
self felt for good. Let us quit our petty 
jealousies, if that is what is keeping us 
apart, and have only one bee-keepers’ union 
in the United States. Can’t the constitu- 


























































Only 6 ets. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 
Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 634 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 


t# A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, | 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Jourpal. 7Attf 
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We want 


EVERY BEE-KEKPER 


ww Our 1898 Catalog ww 


(=~ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we pro to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work | scribers only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- | Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook's book alone sent for 81.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written inthe | or weclub it withthe Bee Journal fora year 
most fascinating aye, The author is also | —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is | the Bee Journal fora year,and thus get the 
fully gautpped, or his library complete, with- boo’ asapremium. Let everybody try for it’ 
ont * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Everything grownin Reid’s Nurseries is 
healthy, well-rooted and true to name, 

made to save expense to customers. 

direct, saving fifty per cent. on Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Write for cata- 
logue, estimates or suggestions. Try Star Strawberry, Eldorado 
Blackberry. REIDO’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


_ gy Listen! Take my Advice and buy 
« a sex OU Bee-SUpplies xx 





y ARE RELIABLE. F 
Every effort is 
We sell direct and ship 





“~ 





FINE FOUNDATION F e I DEFY 
AND TONS OF IF. () UUs GINS competition 
Working Wax into Founda e in 

tion a Specialty. z + Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


cr SATISFACTION GUARANTEFD ona full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 
be your own judge.. |Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 
BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 
1 car load a day; and carry the largest stock and atest 
variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring best 
goods at the lowest prices, and prompt shipment. 

Illustrated Catalog, 72 Pages, Free. 

We also manufacture TANKS of either wood or gal 
vanized steel, all sizes, any form, and for all purposes. 
Price-list Free. Address, 

E. KRETCHMER, Hed Oak, Iowa. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 
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STERLING 


GRLSS &CLOVER 





| To Seed Buyers 


One class caters to the patronage of those who are mislead by overdrawn pictures and 
statements that are ‘entree, Another class takes advantage of the fears of those, who, 
through a natural desire to secure the — ee, pay i’ bene S YET ANOTHER 

t proves ordina: 
Fs ni seks the trade > — want ane best 































f th 
Shaw’s System con \possabte 80 obtain and are walling * ie’ ore 
| of Pasturing 3 ieee? rica Palle SASS O18 CAANOONE 
+ Sheepesss NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen, 
This pamphlet is given away 26 to 32 Hennepin Av 
to our customers. ee 








Ho, for Omaha! 


As we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtuined by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
tiog a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 12th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a on line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville,Mo. With the quality of our 
3 goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
RA\ acquainted, but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
' are parexcellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
colored trunspurent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
class goods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these buses, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 
2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 
Address, . 3 M4 , Migginsville, Mo., or 
Leahy Manufacturing Company, 7756'Soutn ‘isin st., Omana, Neb. 





That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device FREE of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 











tion of the ‘‘New Union” be made wide 
enough to take us all in, without having to 
pay two membership fees? ‘‘ Would that 
some Moses would arise and lead us out of 
the wilderness.” Wo. RUSSELL. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. 

[All right, Mr. Russell. But suppose you 
just set a good example of ‘how to do it,”’ 
by getting in your own membership fee to 
the New Union just as quick as you can. 
Unions become large and powerful by 
reason of those who join its ranks, and not 
by people staying out of them.—EDIToR. | 


> ——-— = 





A Beginner’s Report. 


Last }~ was my first with bees. In 
March | bought at a sale 10 colonies, a lot 
of hives and frames. all costing me $15.00. 
I moved the bees the next day, moving 
about halfa mile. A few days after mov- 
ing, one colony left me. The reason, old 
bee-keepers tell me, was for want of bee- 
bread, as they had none, but plenty of 
honey. All went well for some time, until 
in August I found that one old colony had 
whipt and almost robbed another old 
colony. I had quite a time with my third 
new swarm. The first two I hived without 
any veil; the third became cross; they be- 
gan to sting, and I got a veil, then I hived 
them all right. Idon’t bother them any 
more without protection, for it swells so on 
me. I got about 400 pounds of comb boney, 
and 200 of extracted. I sold the most 
around home, and I could have sold several 
hundred pounds more of extracted if I had 
had it. increast to 18 colonies, which I 
have in a good, dry cellar in good condition. 


I think every bee-keeper should ret out a 
few turnips for the bees to work on early, 
for the bees work on them and get lots of 
pollen before much else is in blossom. 

Linn Co., lowa, Jan.19. G. H. Frey. 


Historical Recollections. 


My attention is called to the following 
statement in Dr. Gallup’s ‘‘Recollections of 
an Old Bee-Keeper,’’ on page 68: 

‘‘Mr. Langstroth had the misfortune to 
have many agents who did not fairly rep- 
resent him, and one in particular who 
cheated him out of alarge percentage of 
his just dues. I had the supreme satisfac- 
tion of balking him in at least two of his 
schemes.”’ 


As Dr. Gallup is recording in the Bee 
Journal bistorical as well as auto-biograph- 
ical facts, I. for one, would be pleased to 
have him state who that agent was, who 
was sO mean and so dishonest as to cheat 
Father Langstroth “ out of a large percent- 
age of his just dues.”’ Of course Dr. Gallup 
knows who that agent was, because he says 
he ‘had the supreme satisfaction of balking 
him in at least two of his schemes.” 


I would also be pleased to have the Doctor 
give the details of the swindle to which he 
refers, as historical facts, if reliable, are 
sometimes very important. This matter to 
which the Doctor refers may be the means 
of explaining to the readers of the Bee 
Journal why Father Langstroth, during his 
life, especially the latter part of it, was so 
embarrast financially. So let us have the 
facts, Doctor, no matter whether the agent 
you mention be dead or alive. 

Kane Co., Ill. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

















CASH each WEEK the r round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees, Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N. Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. No commission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





kd B Largest and Best equipt 
ati rc Factory in the 

— SOUTH-WEST. 
{ ™ Send for Catalog. 


as FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








(Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $31.00. Un-- 


tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded ItuHans, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. 85.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 


SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 




















“Ware” PoDERS 9o"’ 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NO DIRT LEFT 
sB Seesaw sake? 





eces in hour 
the record, AGENTS 
. Exclusive 
gale, Write for terms. 
Lake Erie Mtg. Co, 147 E. 13 St., Erie, Pa. 
44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Texas Queens MN 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50, Untested. $31.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

7A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 















Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded on every 


(|| MARILLA 


INCUBATOR & BROODER 


we sell. Are not those reasonable terms! 
That shows you how much faith we have 
in our machines. Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines, A child can work 
them. Eleventh year on the market. 


é THE MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. 
Catalog 4e.stamps. Box 20 Marilla, N. Y. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP * 2 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, <= = Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! . 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


A aa ee eed 


o, Ill., Feb. 21.—Fancy white is not 
plement and sells at 1lle.; good No. 1, or 
grade of that character is abundant, and selis 
at 7 to 9c.; amber and dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
4c. Beeswax. 26 to 27c. 

Much of the comb honey is granulating 
this season. 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1.—Fancy white, 11 
to 13c.; No. 1.10 to 1le,.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8to9c. Darker grades are sell- 
ing lower and in better supply .and can be 
bought at 6 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
darker grades, 4to 5c. Beeswax is in good 
demand at 26 to 27c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jen, 15.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1lc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is ape pom true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. 


Milwaukee, Wis,, Jan. 24.—Fancy white 
1-Ibs.. 11 to 12c.; A'No. 1, 11 to 11%c.; No. 1 
10 to llc.; No. 2. 8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 8 to 9c 
Extracted, in barrels. kegs and cans, white, 
5% to 6c.; dark, 5 to 5%c. 


The supply of honey is and the quality 
very nice as a general thing. The demand is 
not up to our desires. yet we are hopeful it 
will improve and all will be wanted at fair 
value. We feel like sustaining prices, and 
continue to quote as above. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 15,—Fancy white. 
12 to 12%c.: No. 1, li to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9to10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber. 4 
toic. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Fancy hite comb. 
10 to lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to5%c.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Fancy, in car- 
tons. 12% to 13c.; in glass, 11 to 12¢c.; A No. 
1. 10 to lle.; No. 1, 9c.; No. 2, 8c.; No. 3, no 
sale. Beeswax. 27c. 

‘The demand for honey is light on all grades, 
with afullsupply. Pure beeswax is in good 
demand, bnt supply is light. 


POLLO LOLOL IRAN el ed el 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18,—Fancy white, 
10c.; No. 1. 9c.; amber, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5c.; amber, 4c.; dark, 3X%c. Beeswax. 28c. 

Late arrivals of California honey have de- 
moralized our market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy white 
comb, 1-ibs., 10c.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; amber, 8 
to 9c.; dark. 7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
5 1-2c.; amber, 41-2 to 5c.; dark,4c. Bees- 
wax, 20 to 22c. 

The supply of honey is large and the de- 
mand light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—There is a slow 
demand for all kinds of honey. We quote 10 
to 13c. for best white comb honey, and 3 1-2 
to 6c., for extracted. wax isin fair de- 
mand at 20 to 25c. for good to choice yellow, 
with a fair supply. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 2.— White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7% to 9%c.; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 4% to 5c.; light amber. 3% to 
4c.; dark tule, 1X¥§ to 2c. -Beeswax, fair 
to choice, 22 to 24c. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Feb. 11.—Strictly fancy 1- 
pound combs are in quite good demand from 
the fact that it has been so scarce and closel 
cleaned up, and lic is — easily obtained. 
Other grades do not sell much better, possi- 
bly a little, ranging from 9 to 6c., as to grade, 
etc. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c.. and is in 
light demand. We can recommend shipping 
strictly fancy and nothing else, unless you 
cannot do better. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 9.—There has been 
a fair demand for comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
lic; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5c.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a galion. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Jan. 31, — Market 
is in an overloaded condition on comb honey. 
Good chance for fancy white extracted at 5% 
to 6c., but comb is at a standstill, particularly 








if other than fancy white. Best price avail- 
able on fancy white comb is 10c., and buyers 
are slow at that. Darker grades or broken 
lots are unsalable. If shipvers would send in 
their extracted when it is wanted, and not 
push undesired comb [and vice versa] the 
stuff would move more advantageously to all 
concerned. The trouble is, when a fair price 
is obtainable some shippers hold out for more 
and in the end lose by it. 
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‘List of Honey and Booswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 








Chicago, fis. 
R. A. BurnNett & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 .W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 86, 
Buffalo, N. ¥W. 
BatreRson & Oo., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, (lls. 
Cuas. Dapant & SON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Www. A. SELSER, 10 Vine 8t. 
Mr, Selser handles no honey on commission 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Oo., 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Brsnor & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & Lez., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. PoupDER, 162 Massachusetts ave, 
Albany, N. ¥. 
CuaAs. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 
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$100 


Given as Bounties 
to purchasersofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
D See schedule in my 
bee-book “Facts 
About Bees."’ Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
mouey, Free for 2cin stamps. Address 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ENNOR’S POULTRY POWDER > 


Andrew Keiser, Kieler, Wis , says:— 

“IT bave used Ennor’s Poultry Powder for 
the pest 4 years. Can recommend it for cur- 
ing Chicken Coolera. Jt keeps the chickens 
healthy, and it is the greatest egg-producer 
in use.” By mail, 65 cts. Agents wanted. 

Address, W. P. EKnnor, E. Dubuque, fll. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


F IRST PRIZE WINNERS 

tide S100 pares rostioa BALE T 

Something entirely new, telis all about 
, how to be a winner, how to 


P- AK 
jG M Ney. Contains beautiful lithograp 
* plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


postage, Bo oe VAEEPORT; PLL. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention at 
W. KR. Graham & Son’s, Greenville. Texas, the 
first Wednesday and Thursday in April, 1898. 
All interested are invited. 

W. H. Waite, Sec. 
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—A Copy of— 


128 
Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1898 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


ee ee the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others, 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American -Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 8th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NEW YO RK, the city, 
105 Park Place, 


is the street, 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amything in the apiarian line. 
Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(@s" Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


4 Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 














ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the.name and ad- 
= dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 

: ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Maunfacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Seek-No-Further. 


With two heavy, self-regulating bars at the top 
to stop horses, and close meshes at bottom to hold 
pis; with 16 cross bars to the rod, and all from best 
material, we think Page Fence complete 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Wholesale 
and Retail. 


COMB FOUNDATIO 
Working Wax tice orcisn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a ful! line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 

BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. L. Root (o.’s (ioods Pe. 





Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
It will pay you to 
send mc list of Goods wanted. Wi. H. HUNT 


for use another season. 


Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


21st 
Year 


‘e* Dadant's Foundation. 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








tS" Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 


yy) wae 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(ts Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


We Are the People sss 


——WHO CAN TURN OUT——— 


coy ENIGE'S) (Cleated Separators) 


——AND— 


PLAIN SECTIONS 


(Sections without Insets) 


FOR 1898S. 


Having special appliances and machinery, wecan make them right. 
late years has seemed to stir such a furor 
in the Bee-Keeping World as these Goods. 








Nothing in 


tS If you don’t know about them, send to 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


New 1898 Catalog Largely Re-written. Send for free copy. 
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